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ABSTRACT 

Problematic issues in developing preservice teachers' 
capacities for reflection include: distinguishing reflective thinking 
from reflective action; immediate versus extended time frames for 
reflection; the complexity of critical reflection and the need to 
foster it over a considerable period; and the role of problem solving 
in reflection. An ongoing investigation into reflection is being 
undertaken within the Secondary Bachelor of Education course at the 
University of Sydney (Australia), based on student reports and 
self-evaluations, videotapes of their teaching, and interviews. 
Analysis demonstrated clear evidence of student teachers undertaking 
reflection in their final year, with the largest proportion of 
reflective units in written reports being descriptive reflection 
rather than critical or dialogic reflection. Barriers that hinder 
reflective approaches are identified. A framework for conceptualizing 
and researching reflection within the context of professional 
preparation is proposed. Components of the developmental framework 
include: technical reflection, where skills are evaluated in 
controlled or simulated situations and immediate feedback is 
provided; reflection-on-action, with its three forms being 
descriptive, dialogic, and critical; and then ref lec t ion- in-ac t ion , 
based on cont ext ua 1 iza t ion of multiple viewpoints. An appendix lists 
criteria for the recognition of evidence for different types of 
reflective writing. (Contains approximately 70 references.) (JDD) 
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FACILITATING REFLECTION : 
ISSUES AND RESEARCH 

Neville Hatton and David Smith 
Teaching and Curriculum Studies 
The University of Sydney 

Abstract: Many programs of teacher preparation would claim to be aimed at 
developing in participants capacities for reflection. However, there are some 
serious problems associated with fostering reflective approaches, particularly 
in the preservice context. In this paper, a range of problematic issues will be 
identified. A progress report is then provided of an ongoing investigation 
into reflection being undertaken within the Secondary Bachelor of Education 
course at Sydney. Finally, a framework for conceptualising and researching 
reflection within the context of professional preparation will be proposed. 

For more than ten years now, 'reflection' and 'critical reflection 1 have been appearing 
in descriptions of course designs for preservice teacher education. As demonstrated 
elsewhere (Smith & Hatton, 1992, 1993 ; Hatton & Smith, in press), these terms 
often lack sharp definition, and may cover a wide range of approaches. Tho difficulties 
of achieving reflection within initial teacher education have been brought sharply into 
focus in a detailed exploration of seven American programs specifically designed to 
foster reflective strategies in student teachers (Valli, 1992). 

In the relevant literature, a range of problematic issues in relation to reflection have 
been identified. While Dewey (1933) linked reflective thought to the solution of 
practical problems, there are still some unresolved difficulties in distinguishing 
reflective thinking from reflective action, (Grant & Zeichner, 1984; Noffke 
& Brennan, 1988). Most writers do address the complete cycle of professional doing 
linked with reflection and subsequent modification, as opposed to routine or impulsive 
action. In particular, Schon (1983; 1987) holds that professionals must learn how 
to fr ^me and reframe the complex and ambiguous problems they face, evaluate and test 
out various interpretations of what is going on, then modify their practice as a result. 

Another problem is concerned with immediate versus extended time frames 
for reflection, (Farrah, 1988). Again, Schon (1983; 1987) has contributed the 
useful contrast between 'reflection-in-action' and 'reflection-on-action'. He allows 
for and values both, though the former implies that a professional is able to think 
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consciously about what is happening, and modify actions while they are tdking place. 
At one end of this spectrum, 'technical reflection' (Cruikshank, 1985) is based on 
fairly immediate and assisted thinking about the application of skills, often through 
video replay, and in some cases without addressing overall goals. At the other end, 
there are those who advocate 'critical reflection' (Smith & Lovat, 1991) over a quite 
extended period, drawing upon a range of perspectives in order to explore alternatives 
for action. Some argue this form requires a degree of detachment from the particular 
action, with lengthy deliberation (Boud, Keogh & Walker, 1985; Pugach, 1990) 

There are some major difficulties connected with critical reflection and its 
development, (Smyth, 1989; Gore & Zeichner, 1991). Often the term is taken to 
mean no more than constructive criticism of one's own actions (Calderhead, 1989). 
But the approaches espoused by Dewey, Zeichner or Smith and their associates are 
based upon a particular ideology, providing a theoretical framework for reflection 
which requires the use of sociological, cultural, historical, political, moral, ethical, 
and/or epistemological perspectives focused upon issues arising from practice 
(McNamara, 1990; Zeichner & Liston, 1990; Smith & Lovat, 1991). By its very 
nature, this form of reflecting is complex and demanding, and requires fostering over a 
considerable period. 

A further issue relates to reflection and problem-solving (Calderhead, 1989; 
Adler, 1991). Some indicate by their logic or practice that reflective approaches are 
limited to gaining a clearer understanding of what has taken place, through group 
discussion, use of journals, or debriefing, without specific consideration of consequent 
practical alternatives (Pearson & Smith, 1985). But the majority would argue that 
reflection is centrally concerned with finding solutions to real problems (Cutler, Cook 
& Young, 1989). Research into programs specifically designed to foster reflective 
approaches indicates a low incidence of 'crit^al' reflection amongst those undergoing 
initial teacher education (Korthagen & Wubbels, 1991; Valli, 1992; Smith & Hatton, 
1993). However, these studies show that other forms of reflection are taking place 
(Habermas,1973; Van Manen,1977), including 'technical' - often employing research 
-based means for achieving given ends, and 'practical' - involving an open, negotiated 
examination of both means and ends, along with their underlying assumptions. 

Schon's framework can incorporate all kinds of reflection, including 'critical'. 
Reflection 'in-action' and 'on-action' derive from constructing and reconstructing 
experience, and provide one means for distinguishing professional from non- 
professional practice (Gilson, 1989; Feiman-Nemser, 1990). Such reflection may 
be seen as intuitive knowledge derived from action, and includes the possibility of 
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taking part in a reflective conversation with one's self, according to personal frames of 
reference. But the argument that teacher education should take up questions of equity 
and justice has been strongly made (Cutler, Cook & Young, 1989; Smyth, 1989). It 
would appear that students should at least be introduced to 'critical reflection' in their 
initial preparation, for it can be argued such a perspective is unlikely to develop in 
the busy and demanding world of the modern teacher's work. 

Studies of approaches which seek to facilitate reflection 

As outlined previously (Smith & Hatton, 1992, 1993, Hatton & Smith in press), 
numerous approaches are claimed to foster reflection in intending professionals. All 
are not necessarily appropriate for stimulating reflection, and there is little research 
evidence to clearly show whether they are effective or not. Four broad strategies can 
be identified, namely Action Research Projects (Carr & Kemmis, 1986; Pugach, 

1990) , Ethnographic and Case Studies (Ross, 1989; Stoiber, 1 990; Sparkes,1991), 
Microteachina and other Supervised Practicum Experiences (Cruikshank, 1985; 
Zeichner, 1986; Sparks-Langer & Colton, 1991), and Structured Curriculum Tasks 
(Beyer, 1984; Ben Peretz, 1984; Smith, 1991). Within these all-encompassing 
approaches, other more specific techniques may be employed, including various 
versions of reading fiction and non-fiction (Tama & Peterson, 1991), oral interviews 
(Andrews & Wheeler, 1990), and writing tasks (Surbeck, Park-Han & Moyer, 

1991) , which are often based on keeping journals. Other genres have been utilised, 
such as personal narratives, student metaphors for teaching, or reflective essays 
drawing on practicum experiences (Connelly & Clandinin, 1988; Bullough, 1989, 
1991; Marshall, 1990; Wellington, 1991). 

In the literature reviewed for the Sydney project, there were sixteen research studies 
which investigated the effectiveness of approaches employed to develop in student 
teachers capacities for reflection. Two were based upon a Reflective Teaching 
Instrument (Kirby, 1988; Kirby & Teddlie, 1989), which appears to be problem- 
centred, but mainly technical in its focus. Four studies reported research at a 
program level (Korthagen, 1985; Korthagen & Wubbles, 1991; Ross, 1989; 
Sparks-Langer et al., 1990), two used variations on Action Research, (Pugach, 1990; 
Gore & Zeichner, 1991), and the remainder ased one or more of the specific 
techniques already outlined. Few findings can be related from one study to another, and 
the common conclusion is that there is little evidence of 'critical reflection' on the part 
of students, most of whom demonstrate the 1 technical' and 'practical' types. 
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While there are the usual questions of design and methodology, several key issues 
emerged from this detailed review. First, definitions of reflection , especially of 
the 'critical' form, are often inappropriate or inadequate, and it is clear that the terms 
are extremely difficult to render operational in questionnaires and other research 
instruments. Second, the means for gathering and analysing pncp a 

considerable challenge for researchers, for it is difficult to establish unequivocally 
that reflection has taken place. 

In interpreting their findings, Gore and Zeichner (1991) and Pugach (1990) 
emphasised the importance of links between metacognition and critical reflection. 
They suggest that teacher education still reinforces a cultural view of teaching which 
calls for technical rationality and individualism, failing to establish the political or 
problematic nature of schooling. It is proposed that deliberate attempts must be made 
to familiarise students with the literature of critical reflection. Teacher educators 
need to develop scaffolded interaction (Palinscar, 1 986) as a means for modelling the 
skills of self-monitoring essential to critical reflection. Other writers (Stout, 1989; 
Wedman, Mahlios & Whitfield, 1989) come to similar conclusions about the need to 
consciously counter the strong socialisation processes at work. 

A decade of research into the SOL Mathematics program in the Netherlands produced 
very little evidence of 'critical reflection', (Korthagen, 1985; Korthagen & Wubbels, 
1991). But the researchers identified two distinctive orientations, one external and 
non-reflective, the other internal and more reflective, suggesting that some student 
learning styles may be antithetical to reflection. Those in the latter group think it 
important to structure situations, ask questions about what is happening and why, find 
it easy to identify what they want to learn, have sound interpersonal relationships, 
exhibit personal security and self-efficacy, and demonstrate concern for their impact 
on student learning, (Fuller and Sown, 1975). 

A group using Cruikshank's 'reflective teaching' procedures (Cutler, Cook & Young, 
1 989) identified mostly evidence of 'technical' and 'practical' reflection. But students 
did report that they found it was useful being taught and then applying processes for 
reflecting, though they preferred oral rather than written tasks, and working with 
someone else, peer c (preferably) a supervisor. Once again, support is provided for 
collaborative reflection, and the importance of modelling and coaching through 
scaffolded dialogue (Pugach, 1990). 
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For the study undertaken at Sydney University which is reported in this next section, 
the review of liv.erature led to the formulation of the following, including evaluative 
questions as well as those of a more theoretical or methodological kind. 

• Have the strategies employed resulted in teacher education 
students demonstrating evidence of reflective practice? 

• If so, what types and patterns of reflection can be identified, 
and what factors seem important in fostering their development? 

• What strategies appear to be effective in producing reflection, 
and what at* the salient characteristics of such approaches? 

• How can more effective strategies be developed, and how can the 
conditions for encouraging reflective practice be improved? 

• What is the fundamental nature of reflection, and does the nature 
of evidence change according to types of reflection? 

Researching the impact of strategies designed to foster reflection 

The Sydney study involved teacher education students undertaking the four year 
secondary Bachelor of Education. Half their courses are taken in the Arts, Science or 
Economics Faculties of the University, with a major sequence (three full years of 
study) in a subject which they will teach. The other half taken within the Education 
Faculty entails a major in Education, together with an increasingly demanding sequence 
of three Professional courses from Year 2 on. Data for the research was collected from 
the 1991 Year 4 cohort of 26 students, together with the 1992 Year 4 cohort of 34 
students. These groups experienced various strategies which might foster reflection, 
through two common and continuous professional components, namely Teaching and 
Learning for which the researchers were almost totally responsible, together with 
Practicum . amounting to half the overall course weighting. (The other half involves 
Curriculum courses in the methodology of particular subjects they will teach, such as 
English, History, Social Science, Foreign Languages or Mathematics.) 

The students undertook in the first semester of Year 3 five fortnighly school-based 
microteaching sessions, focused upon the basic skills of teaching, such as questioning, 
reinforcement and explaining (Turney et al., 1983). These were dealt with in the 
Teaching and Learning coursework, which led into a 1 5 day Practicum in the middle 
of the year. They had to complete tasks designed to have them reflect upon their skill 
development in teaching and classroom management before, during, and after the in- 
school period. In Year 4, the students engaged in an ongoing reflective process focused 
at each stage of planning for, implementing, and then evaluating, a unit of work which 
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was taught during a 30 day mid-year Practicum . Included were peer interviews in 
'critical friend' dyads at the planning stage, as well as written reports derived from 
the interview data where the student teachers reflected upon the factors which had 
influenced their thinking and action, especially during implementation and evaluation. 
The major focus was upon differences between intentions and actual outcomes, and what 
caused initial plans to differ from subsequent actions, (Smith & Lovat, 1991). This 
approach combines Action Research with Structured Curriculum Taste strategies. 

After sustained discussion based on the literature reviewed, the team defined reflection 
as "deliberate thinking about accion with a view to its improvement.' 1 The 
study was designed to investigate the nature of reflection, to define specific forms of 
reflection, and to evaluate the strategies outlined above in terms of the degree to which 
they facilitated reflective approaches in student teachers. Data sources were varied as 
follows, providing for some triangulation of evidence (Smith & Hope, 1992). 

• a written report (4000 words) from each student in the 1 991 cohort, along 
with two such reports (6000 words in total) from each 1 992 student; 

• two self-evaluations, one after the Year 3 practicum from all students, and 
the other after the Year 4 practicum from a sample of the 1 992 cohort; 

• two 7 minute videotapes of teaching, one towards the end of the microteaching 
in Year 3, the other after the Year 4 practicum in 1 992 from 1 3 volunteers ; 

• a 20 minute interview with pairs from the 1 992 cohort at the end of the 
year, seeking their evaluation of the various strategies used, together with 
reactions to a problematic practicum vignette. 

From ongoing interaction amongst team members, based upon reading and rereading 
the written reports, there emerged an operational framework, through a process 
which illustrates the essentially dynamic relationship between data and theory that is 
characteristic of research dealing with phenomena like reflection (Smith & Hope, 
1992; Smith & Hatton, 1993). The result was identification of four types of writing, 
three of which have been characterised as different kinds of reflection. Their defining 
characteristics are set out more fully in Appendix 1 on p. 19. In essence, the first one, 
descriptive writing, is not reflective at all, but merely reports literature or 
events. The second, descriptive reflection, does attempt to provide reasons, based 
often on personal judgment or on students' reading of literature. The third, dialogic 
reflection, is a form of discourse with one's self, an exploration of possible reasons. 
The fourth, critical reflection, involves giving reasons for decisions or events 
which take account of the broader historical, social and/or political contexts. 
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The team was made up of the two authors, a research assistant, and four third year 
honours students. Several trial runs helped confirm the procedures which were used 
to analyse all the written material. Essays were read by one of the team, and units of 
reflection identified and categorised. A second person then analysed in the same way 
another unmarked copy. Results were compared, with sustained discussion taking 
place to resolve differences when they occurred. As the analysis proceeded, it became 
apparent that within each instance of reflection, students could adopt single or 
multiple perspectives in accounting for decisions or events, so this was also recorded. 

This analysis of written essays demonstrated clear evidence of student teachers in the 
Sydney University program undertaking reflection in their final year. Only one 
report from the 1992 cohort showed no evidence of reflection as defined above. The 
largest number of reflective units coded for any single written piece was 52, and the 
smallest 2. The average number of reflective units per written report, each the 
equivalent of 8-1 2 typed pages, was 19. The largest proportion (60%-70%) of coded 
units entailed descriptive reflection. On the other hand, instances of critical 
reflection were found in only three reports from the 1991 cohort, and only five 
from the 1992 cohort. The highest proportion (30%-35%) of dialogic reflection 
occurred in the 1 992 essays based directly on the 'critical friend* interviews. 

Overall then, the most common type of reflection identified was descriptive, although 
it should be noted that there was a reasonably high incidence (nearly 50%) of 
multiple perspectives evident. A further pattern that emerged was the embedded 
nature of the reflective units identified. Within the essays, students would often begin 
with a unit of descriptive reflection which then led on to dialogic reflection. The 
descriptive phase often served to establish the context in initially accounting for what 
took place, providing a basis for a change of stance within the writing, where further 
possibilities and alternative reasons were explored, usually in a more tentative way. 

Issues arising from research into reflection 

In this Sydney program of teacher education, a strategy of significance for facilitating 
the development of reflection is the use of 'critical friend' pairs. All pieces of writing 
used drew on such interviews, or subsequent analysis of their content. One of those who 
offered critiques of the American programs considered in the Valli book provides some 
helpful insights. Richert sees teachers as learners who must construct their own 
knowledge of teaching, an enterprise full of uncertainties. She stresses the place of 
'voice' in any such process, together with the need to encourage student teachers to 
dialogue with themselves and others as they attempt to describe, explain, question, 
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explore and challenge, (Valli, 1992: 189). What she underlines is the need for others 
to truly listen, a characteristic not common amongst educators, and one well worth 
developing in preservice students. Even more opportunities than at present for verbal 
reflection within professional components of the Sydney program should be provided, 
to encourage self-dialogue forms of reflection which can offer such powerful insights. 

It would appear then that one potent strategy for fostering reflective action is to 
engage with another person in a way which encourages talking with, questioning, even 
confronting, a trusted other, in order to examine planning for, implementation and 
evaluation of teaching. It is a technique designed to provide an environment where 
self-revelation can safely take place. Students are able also to distance themselves 
from their actions and beliefs, and scrutinise them in the company of a peer with 
whom they are willing to take risks. Opportunities are thus created for giving voice to 
one's own thinking while at the same time being heard sympathetically, but in a 
constructive and critical manner. 



The importance of involving others in reflective approaches was also confirmed for the 
Sydney study through a content analysis of end-of-year evaluations and interviews, in 
which participants student teachers identified consistently two strategies as being 
effective in facilitating their own reflection. Both are characterised by a high degree 
of verbal interaction with trusted others, the first being supervised peer group 
discussions of videotaped episodes which had taken place during microteaching in Year 
3, the second being the tasks based around the 'critical friend' interviews, requiring 
an analysis of their own perceptions and beliefs. Another feature of these two 
strategies is the provision of written records, to be used as a subsequent stimulus to 
further reflection, a feature which will be capitalised on more consciously in future. 

Analysis of the videotapes from 1 3 students of the 1 992 cohort provided no additional 
insights into reflection. What they showed was a sustained use of the basic skills, 
notably questioning and positive reinforcement, and an increased use of structuring, 
the strategy of setting a classroom context for what, how and why secondary students 
will be learning. Their interview comments and many instances of reflection in the 
essays showed use of the technical skills framework as means for analysing teaching 
events, as well as providing reasons for what took place. The work on basic skills now 
occurs in Year 2 of the B.Ed secondary program, with increased emphasis on group 
interaction in feedback sessions, and on assessment of development and understanding 
through reflective tasks based on cycles of coursework, peer and picroteaching. 
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In this research project, most evidence for reflection was drawn from written reports 
where student teachers were asked to reflect upon their processes of developing 
curriculum. They could if they chose draw upon any relevant journal entries or 
lesson evaluation records. It is probable that some reflection-in-action occurred 
while students were teaching, on their feet thinking about reasons for what was going 
on as it happened. Students were also involved in reflection-on-action during 
their practicum, deliberating afterwards about what happened during their lessons, 
mulling over events soon after they took place. But the essays provide only indirect 
evidence of either kind of reflection, and no way of distinguishing what is being thought 
about now in contrast to then . Instances of what was categorised as descriptive writing 
actually may have stemmed from reflection at or near the time events took place, if 
only that could have been captured. 

In addition, the ways in which criteria for different types of reflection have been 
derived from both the research and analysis of the actual writing of student teachers to 
a large extent mandates the construction of text required before reflective forms are 
recognised, particularly with dialogic reflection. Certain syntax and language 
patterns ensure that a particular unit of reflection is coded accordingly. This kind of 
reflecting involves stepping back from, mulling over, or tentatively exploring reasons 
(see Appendix 1, p. 19). Examples such as the following were very likely to produce 
decisions where the unit was coded as this type. 

"...This was quite possibly due to ... Alternatively,..." 

"...The problem here, I believe, was the fact that..." 

"...While it may be true that..." 

"...On the one hand, .... yet on the other..." 

"...I guess that being in a school like X has made me aware of..." 

For text to satisfy requirements, it nearly always had to be in a certain form. The 
criteria suggest, and may even impose, a particular text construction in order for it 
to constitute evidence of this kind of reflection. The dialogic form may constitute a 
genre of reflective writing. This becomes problematic if what is being classified as 
reflective is not in fact reflection, or if what at present is being passed over is 
reflective, but goes unrecognised because it does not conform to the genre. It may be 
that the evidence for reflection is being distorted by students' inability to use 
particular language forms. 

The analysis of written evidence brings up questions about the nature of tasks designed 
to promote reflection. Although student teachers in the Sydney Program were told that 
the aim of the reports is to encourage reflection on practice, interviews from the 
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1992 cohort indicate that expectations of essay writing in the wider institutional 
context inhibit students' ability and willingness to reflect in work which is to be 
assessed. Traditional academic genre displays features that often contradict the 
personal, tentative, or exploratory style of writing which would be identified as 
dialogically reflective. Equity issues are raised here, because there is some evidence 
that socio-economic background may facilitate or inhibit the ability to use language in 
a particular fashion. 

Journal or diary writing may allow more opportunities for reflection than traditional 
essays, but there are difficulties in using such activities as evidence for reflection. 
While it is claimed students are allowed to find their voice (Freidus, 1991) and make 
explicit their own thoughts and actions (Andrews & Wheeler, 1990; Wedman, Mahlios 
& Whitfield, 1989), the effectiveness of such techniques depends on very careful 
structuring. But serious questions still need to be raised about the veracity and ethics 
of journal writing which is for assessment. Entries are likely to be altered to meet the 
perceived requirements of the staff member reading it, rather than to suit the writer's 
own ends, the original purpose for such writing. Further, much of the writing may be 
rather personal, reactive, emotive at the time of writing, and not reflective at all. 
However, journal entries are one source of information amongst others which can be 
drawn upon for subsequent tasks requiring reflection-on-action. 

A number of barriers which hinder reflective approaches can be identified. One is that 
r flection is not generally associated with teacher's work, which is seen to 
be about immediate and pragmatic action. It would app.-ar that heavy emphasis on 
reflective approaches too early in their course has the potential to alienate students, 
who see as most urgent mastery of the content and skills of teaching, (Hall, 1985; 
Zeichner, 1990). One point emerging from the study of American programs was the 
strength and persistence of student teachers' preexisting concepts regarding what they 
perceive teaching to be really about (Valli, 1992), and such views were expressed by 
a small number of students taking part in the Sydney study. 

Another is that time is required for reflective capacities to develop, so that 
essential metacognitive skills can be acquired, (Noffke & Brennan, 1988; McNamara, 
1990). It is necessary to adopt a developmental approach in programs of teacher 
education, seeking to address early on survival concerns in the main through technical 
means. Then such experiences can become the basis for first attempts at descriptive 
reason-giving. Narrative and biography for instance can create opportunities for 
moving students on to other forms of reflection (Hall, 1985; Elbaz, 1988; Smith & 
Hatton, 1993). Drama and role playing are being used increasingly within the Sydney 
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program as additional means for encouraging over a period development of reflective 
capacities. 

An associated difficulty then is that a suitable and relevant knowledge base 
needs to be identified, one which helps intending teachers first understand then 
apply concepts of reflection to their own teaching. Some helpful advice is provided 
here by Zeichner (Valli, 1992; 161-168), who identifies major perspectives which 
have guided teacher education. The academic tradition (e.g. Shulman, 1987) has 
helped teachers grasp the essentials of transforming discipline knowledge in order that 
school students might learn it. The social efficiency tradition (e.g. Good, 1990), 
has assisted teachers by attempting to develop best practice drawn from research. The 
developmentalist tradition (e.g. Piaget, 1967) has stressed teachers understanding 
and applying how students grow and change in their behaviour and thought patterns. In 
particular, he singles out the social ^constructionist tradition (e.g. Carr & 
;;emmis, 1986) where teachers should work at changing their own practices, because 
schools continue to reproduce a society based upon unjust class, race and gender 
relationships. During their course, Sydney students are exposed to each tradition, 
though any integration is left largely to individuals as they progress through their 
four years of study . 

Another problem is that likely student reaction to demands for reflection 
must be anticipated. Responses could include feelings of vulnerability which 
follow from exposing one's beliefs to others, with a tendency to self-blame for any 
perceived weaknesses uncovered through reflection (Wildman & Niles, 1987). Such 
possibilities support a case for collaborative rather than individualistic approaches to 
reflection, so that a structure is provided within which students can work as 'critical 
friends 1 (Dicker, 1990; McNamara, 1990; Smith, 1991). Peer support through 
student pairs working with each other is central to the Sydney University program, 
and various strategies for interactive reflection will continue to be emphasised. 

Further, issues relating to the structure and ideology of total programs need 
to be addressed, in order that the development of reflection might be encouraged 
(Zeichner, 1990; Valli, 1992). A critically reflective approach demands an ideology 
of teacher education different from the traditional, which usually involves models of 
'best practice', emphasis on competencies, and unrecognised conflicts between 
institution ideals and school socialisation. There is a need to build in changes of 
emphasis to create conditions for fostering in students different kinds of reflection 
(Calderhead, 1989; Moore, Zeichner & Liston, 1990). In the Maryland program for 
instance (Valli, 1992), opposition to the approach being advocated only served to 
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demonstrate strong staff conceptualisations of what teaching and learning were reaily 
all about, and the difficulty of appreciating any alternative views. In the Sydney 
context, such staffing issues have not arisen so far because of the small-scale nature of 
the program, buV entry numbers have been trebled, which will certainly mean the 
involvement of more lecturers, with greater potential for conflict. 

As a final issue, assisting teachers to develop reflective skills requires 
attention. There is some evidence that reflective capacities can be fostered by 
employing strategies which provide direct input and modelling, together with 
experiences which develop metacognitive skills, (Pugach, 1990; Gore & Zeichner, 
1991). The Sydney program has not done this in the past, and one change as a result of 
the study is their identification and cultivation. Students in Year 4 now engage in 
reading key articles from the literature on reflection, together with studies into its 
facilitation, clarifying concepts which arise, and applying them in class and pair 
exercises. They undertake mind-mapping related to reflection, and are introduced to 
elements of a reflective writing genre. Those who undertake microteaching in Year 2, 
in addition to being involved in more specific *nd regular reflection after this school- 
based activity, will also reflect more systematically post-practicum, through group 
and written tasks based upon their attempts to teach, along with feedback provided by 
staff and peers. They will be encouraged also to use data gathered about co-operating 
teachers' approaches to aspects of classroom management, as well as drawing upon 
their own practicum experiences and relevant literature (Turney et al., 1992). 

The study has identified many issues requiring further research. The authors are at 
present collecting audiotapes from the 1 994 cohort of Year 4 students of their work in 
'critical friend' interview pairs, with a view to testing the hypothesis that verbal 
interactions do encourage the development of reflective capacities, and provide clear 
evidence of reflection actually occurring because of the important 'other 1 taking part. 
Investigating the development of reflective approaches across the professions is also 
currently being explored with researchers from such fields as nurse education, social 
work, and youth work. This study would seek to examine developmental aspects of 
reflection across the professions, together with the longitudinal effects as students 
move into the first years of working in their chosen profession. 

A framework for fostering development of reflection 

Since so many programs, though they have different conceptual and ideological bases, 
endorse the goal of encouraging reflective approaches, Feiman-Nemser (1990) argues 
now that reflection should be seen as generic professional disposition, a view 
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congruent with that taken by Schon (1983, 1987), Tom (1985), or Eltis and Turney 
(1992). But whichever way reflection is seen, the problem remains of whether or 
not its development can be fostered in intending professionals through programs of 
preservice preparation. The case studies considered by Valli attempted to address 
many of the issues already identified above. These programs all concentrated upon 
aspects of professional preparation, acknowledging the difficulty of influencing other 
important parts of degree courses, especially discipline or content studies. In general, 
they involved a clear underlying rationale, with attempts through time-consuming 
planning and review to convince staff they should become involved in an all-embracing 
approach to teacher preparation. In several of them, departures from the initial 
position were forced by internal staff opposition or radical external intervention, (at 
Houston, for instance, Perots massive legislated changes to education in Texas). 

All programs considered however meet Valli's claim (1992, xxv). "They represent 
current thinking in the field; programs which treat reflection as an important and 
complex construct." Amongst major features shared across them are the following. 
These constitute a set of principles which are also characteristic of the Sydney course 
design for intending secondary teachers. 

a) concern with the development in student teachers of a personal 
style and philosophy of teaching, including ethical dimensions; 

b) use of action research or enquiry-based approaches to investigate 
and improve teaching in a supportive environment; 

c) recognition of the problematic nature of schooling, including 
classroom and curriculum decision-making; 

d) sensitivity to contexts for teaching, and in particular, to the range 
of school students' backgrounds, abilities, and characteristics; 

e) built-in cycles involving preparation for practicum action, data 
collection about what happened, reflection upon it, and possible 
(often 'if-then') modifications; 

f) ongoing monitoring of program implementation, with careful attempts 
to provide some evidence of their outcomes and impact; 

g) techniques such as microteaching to build a repertoire of skills, 
journalling to encourage recording and self-evaluation, and regular 
dialogues among peers, staff and/or teachers to clarify issues 
and value positions. 

Sparks-Langer (Valli, 1992; 147) identifies three distinctive approaches to teaching 
and teacher education., each of which may be related to Van Manen's levels of 
reflection, or to the descriptive, dialogic and critical types identified in the Sydney 
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study. The Cognitive utilises studies of teachers' information processing and 
decision making. The Narrative has teachers telling their own stories through 
problem framing, naturalistic enquiry and case studies. The Critical form requires 
teachers to use ethical and moral reasoning, taking account of the social and political 
contexts. She suggests these are alternative ways of examining and understanding 
professional work, approaches which may be used to tackle teaching where knowledge 
is so partial and fragmented. The Sydney program will continue to take a similar 
eclectic line, introducing students to research on teaching and classroom skills, to an 
undestanding of teacher roles through enactment, and to teachers' planning processes, 
along with reviews of studies into reflection. The curriculum task as outlined seems 
an ideal way to have individuals reflect towards the end of their program upon their 
own views of teaching, utilising critical and other perspectives they may have gained. 

Drawing the threads together, Valli addresses the issue of whether there are discrete 
models of reflection, or rather various levels, and chooses to side with Van Manen 
(1977). Her hierarchy proposes six discrete and different levels, from the lowest, 
(1) behavioural , through to (2) technical deci sion making , then (3) reflection in 
action, (4) deliberative , (5) personalistic, and on to (6) critical . Based upon the 
literature reviewed, and the data so far collected, the authors hold that there are 
several fundamental flaws with this conception. Reflection-in-action is put at 
level 3. But from Schon's own description, this appears to be the most complex and 
demanding kind of reflection, calling for multiple types and perspectives to be applied 
during an unfolding professional situation. It is recognised that such an approach to 
reflection develops only as a consequence of considerable experience, (Schon, 1 983). 
It seems by nature to be substantially different in kind from the other forms, which 
all involve reflection-on-action some time after a particular event. Evidence for 
reflecting during action would be hard to gather by traditional research means. But 
experienced professionals can recall and describe the reflective processes that were 
going through their heads while an event was occurring. 

The Sydney data indicate that in the preservice context, examples of critical reflection 
were often brief and superficial. Yet many instances of dialogic and descriptive 
reflection were complex, sustained, multi-dimensional and insightful. In other 
words.there is evidence for distinct forms of reflection, different because of their 
defining characteristics, including goals and content, degrees of tentativeness, written 
versus verbal, and possibly genre. What may be hierarchical is a developmental 
sequence, where the beginner starts out with the relatively simplistic or partial 
technical type, then works through different forms of reflecting on action to the 
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desired end point of a professional able to undertake reflection while action is taking 
place. The key notions are summarised in Figure 1 on p. 18. 



This framework recognises that an ideal end-point for fostering reflective approaches 
is the eventual development of a capacity to undertake reflection-in-action, which 
here is conceived of as the most demanding type of reflecting upon one's own practice, 
calling for the ability to apply appropriate but qualitatively distinctive kinds of 
reflection (namely technical, descriptive, dialogic, or critical) to a given 
situation as it is unfolding. The professional practitioner is able consciously to think 
about an action as it occurs, making sense of what is happening and shaping successive 
practical steps using multiple viewpoints as appropriate. 

It also acknowledges that in many professional preservice programs the basic skills 
are common and legitimate starting points for the neophyte to enter any professional 
practice context, then survive and operate there with safety and competence. They 
address the concerns students have about themselves and their ability to cope with the 
task (Fuller, 1970). Usually the generic competencies used early on in professional 
programs are drawn from a base of research and theory, are seen to be important by 
the profession, and are sought out by students anxious to make a successful beginning, 
especially in field or practicum contexts. First professional practice experiences 
often focus on technical reflection, where skills are evaluated in rather controlled or 
simulated situations, and immediate feedback is provided to foster confidence and 
competence. 

From such a starting point which addresses the immediate and pressing concerns of 
students, it is possible to move on and create learning situations which encourage the 
development of other reflective approaches, taking account of the factors which impact 
upon the practical context, often using the technical competencies as a framework for 
analysing performance in increasingly demanding practicum situations (Hatton, Owens 
& Powell, 1994). The intending professional gradually becomes more aware of the 
impact of his or her actions upon the client, in this case the students being taught. For 
reflection-on-action, three distinctive forms have been identified in this study, in 
large measure agreeing with similar categories outlined by others who have considered 
reflection, namely descriptive, dialogic and critical. 



They are placed in the above order to indicate a perceived developmental sequence 
(Kagan, 1992). In other words, students appear most readily to move on from 
technical to descriptive reflective activities, becoming more able to give a range of 
reasons for acting as they did. When they become more aware of the problematic 
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nature of professional action, they begin a rather exploratory and tentative 
examination of why things occur the way they do, here termed dialogic reflecting. The 
use of critical perspectives depends on development of metacognitive skills alongside a 
grasp and acceptance of particular ideological frameworks, and in most preservice 
studies, is not a very common occurrence. But critical dimensions must be fostered 
from the start, for teaching is a moral pursuit concerned with means and ends. 

This represents a starting position for conceptualising reflection and its development, 
from which it has been argued that there are five distinctive forms of reflection which 
can be clearly identified. Each is seen to be useful, of value in its own right, and in 
fact reflection-in-action involves application of the others as appropriate to an 
unfolding situation. But they do appear to be developmental, in the sense that the 
technical form is a useful starting point addressing the concerns of students, who can 
then be encouraged to move on from that basis to understanding and using the other 
forms of reflection-on-action. The descriptive it would appear from this study 
is more easily mastered and utilised that either the exploratory dialogic or 
demanding critical forms, both of which require knowledge and experiential bases 
that take some time to develop. 
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Figure 1. TYPES OF REFLECTION RELATED TO CONCERNS 

(Fuller, 1970; Valli, 1992; Smith & Hatton, 1993) 



Reflection Type 



Nature of Reflection 



Possible Content 



'Reflection-in-ac'rion' 

(Schon, 1983, 1987) 
addressing IMPACT 
concerns after some 
experience in the 
profession 



5 Contextualization of 
multiple viewpoints 
drawing on any of the 
possibilities 1-4 below 
applied to situations as 
they are actually taking 
place 



Dealing with on-the-spot 
professional problems as 
they arise, (thinking can be 
recalled and then shared 
with others later) 



Reflection-on-action 

(Schon, 1983; Smith & 
Lovat, 1990; Smith & 
Hatton, 1992, 1993) 
addressing TASK and 
IMPACT concerns in 
the later stages of a 
preservice program 



4 Critical (social 
^constructionist), seeing 
as problematic, according 
to ethical criteria, the goals 
and practices of one's 
profession 

3 Dialogic (deliberative, 
cognitive, narrative), 
weighing competing 
claims and viewpoints, 
and then exploring 
alternative solutions 

2 Descriptive (social 
efficiency, developmental, 
personalistic), seeking 
what is seen as 'best 
possible' practice 



Thinking about the effects 
upon others of one's 
actions, taking account of 
social, political and/or 
cultural forces (can be 
shared) 

Hearing one's own voice 
(alone or with another) 
exploring alternative ways 
to solve problems in a 
professional situation 



Analysing ore's 
performance in the 
professional role (probably 
alone), giving reasons for 
actions taken 



Technical rationality 

(Schon, 1983; Shulman, 
1988; Van Manen, 1977), 
addressing SELF and 
TASK concerns early in 
a program which 
prepares individuals 
for entry into a 
profession 



1 Technical (decision- 
making about immediate 
behaviours or skills), 
drawn from a given 
research /theory base, but 
always interpreted in light 
of personal worries and 
previous experience 



Beginning to examine 
(usually with peers) one's 
use of essential skills or 
generic competencies as 
often applied in controlled, 
small scale settings 
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APPENDIX 1 
Criteria for the Recognition of Evidence for 
Different Types of Reflective Writing 



Descriptive writing 
Descriptive reflection 



(a) 
(b) 

Dialogic reflection 



Critical reflection 



Not reflective. 

Description of events that occurred/report of literature. 
No attempt to provide reasons/ justification for events. 

Reflective, not only a description of events but some 
attempt to provide reason/justification for events or 
actions but in a reportive or descriptive way. 
eg, 'I chose this problem solving activity because I 
believe that students should be active rather than 
passive learners'. 

Recognition of alternate viewpoints in the research and 
literature which are reported. 

eg, Tyler (1949), because of the assumptions on which 
his approach rests suggests that the curriculum process 
should begin with objectives. Yinger (1979), on the 
other hand argues thai the 'task* is the starting point.* 
Two forms:- 

Refle^tion based generally on one perspective/ factor as 
rationale. 

Reflection is based on the recognition of multiple 
factors and perspectives. 

Demonstrates a 'stepping back' from the events/actions 
leading to a different level of mulling about, discourse 
with self and exploring the experience, events and 
actions using qualities of judgement and possible 
alternatives for explaining and hypothesising. 
Such reflection is analytical or/and integrative of 
factors and perspectives and may recognise 
inconsistencies in attempting to provide rationales and 
critique, eg, 'While I had planned to use mainly written 
text materials I became aware very quickly that a 
number of students did not respond to these. Thinking 
about this now there may have been several reasons for 
this. A number of the students, while reasonably 
proficient in English, even though they had been NESB 
learners, may still have lacked some confidence in 
handling the level of language in the text. 
Alternatively a number of students may have been 
visual and tactile learners. In any case I found that 1 
had to employ more concrete activities in my teaching.' 
Two forms, as in (a) and (b) above 

Demonstrates an awareness that actions and events are 
not only located in, and explicable by, reference to 
multiple perspectives but arc located in, and influenced 
by, multiple historical, and socio-political contexts, 
eg, "What must be recognised, however, is that the 
issues of student management experienced with this 
class can only be understood within the wider 
structural locations of power relationships established 
between teachers and students in schools as social 
institutions based upon the principle of control'. 

(Smith 1992). 
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